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LANX SATURA. 

The attention of the editor has been called more than once to the fact that 
before the jest of Ludi Magister in No. 2, p. 241 could have attracted any 
notice, the solecism ' me . . . persuasisti ' had been corrected into ' mihi ' by the 
author himself, and perhaps only a few copies had escaped the inspection of his 
critical eye and had reached uncritical America. Of course it gives the editor 
great pleasure to make this explanation, and to set down the slip to the large 
account of typothetarum errores. Still even typographical blunders ought to be 
noticed, when they are calculated to mislead the confiding. So in that well- 
known compendium by Nicolai (Griechische Literaturgeschichte, II 650) the 
following bibliographical note stands (or stood) under Plutarch's Moralia: 
' englisch von S. Hands 1684.' Of course the printer was to blame for abridging 
' several hands ' and putting the initial letters in capitals. No mistake could 
have been more natural. But as ' Hands ' is not an uncommon English name — 
there are two in Allibone's Dictionary of Authors — the mistake might mislead 
some person too desirous of ' completeness ' and too prone to copy references 
without verification. Errors of a kindred nature are propagated in our best 
text-books, to the confusion of schoolboys, simply because no one is at the 
pains to point them out to the author or the publisher ; and while a philological 
journal ought not to become a curiosity-shop of such matters, this periodical 
will not exclude corrections, especially of expensive books, such as dictionaries 
and encyclopaedias, which cannot be duplicated every year. 

As for the other point on which Ludi Magister touched, it is but too evident 
that the American critic was hasty. In the words ' memineris velim quod haud 
raro sum expertus Hesiodeum aXKore jirfTfyvir/ niXei rifiepi], a/Owre fi!/T?]p,' he was 
misled by the absence of punctuation to combine quod with memineris instead 
of making Hesiodeum the object and quod the relative. The editor admonished 
the unfortunate critic that such a model of prose composition as Plautus had 
combined the accusative of words as grand as Hesiodeum with memini, but Ludi 
Magister was too much wedded to Ciceronian usage to admit memini with 
Hesiodeum in the sense postulated. If the author had said ' Hesiodeum illud 
meministi,' there would have been no trouble on his mind; but the memineris 
■velim seemed to him to sin against Madvig's rule (§ 291, Ann. 1), which as a 
ludi magister he was bound to respect. 

Scarcely was the ink dry on this modest statement and confession when Ludi 
Magister came into the editor's office again, this time with Blaydes's Lysistrata 
in his hand, and there in the argumentum stands visible to every eye : propositum 
sibi habet comicus cives suos reliquosque Graecos persuadere ut lites suas mutuas 
inter se componant. 

The only remedy I can see for this state of things is to have the printers put 
through an elementary course of Latin. It is more than suspected that many 
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illustrious writers of English owe their grammar and their orthography to the 
genii of the press, and we must go back to the old times when theprote was in 
some sort a scholar. To be sure Henri Estienne complained that one of these 
semidocti turned the proci into the porci Penelopes ; but that was not as bad, in the 
circumstances, pace Enni dixerim, as construing persuadere with the accusative. 
By the way, it is noteworthy that Nauck in his commentary on Phaedrus 
calls persuadere aliquem 'poetic syntax,' while Wolfflin (Phil. Anzeiger, 10, I, 
52) considers it ' archaic vulgar,' and himself directs attention to this difference 
of conception, as if the two did not often coincide. 

Reading the scholia on Aeschylus' Septem, v. 83, in which an imaginary 
iledefivac or iledejivag is interpreted by e?mvvov 1/ie ck rav Se/ivion> Kal ovk eav 
Ka&evdeiv,- iTisde/ia; ij iXoiaa airb rav defiviuv, I was reminded of a bit of modern 
etymology, which illustrates very forcibly the importance of being sure that 
you have a word before you begin to dissect it. A writer in the Deutsche 
Rundschau for May, 1877, enlarges on ' swallowag' thus : ' swallowag ' ist nicht 
zu iibersetzen, wohl aus to swallow, ' fressen,' ' verschlingen,' 'an sich reissen,' 
und wag ' galgenstrick ' gebildet. For ' swallowag,' it may be necessary to 
tell our foreign friends, read ' scalawag.' 

It would appear to be a law of nature that, whenever a man takes up his pen 
in defence of modern Greek pronunciation as applied to the ancient Greek, he 
should become more or less distracted, as it were. Geldart, for instance, in 
trying to show that vi was pronounced like simple 1, says (The Modern Greek 
Language, p. 28) : " Homer nearly always makes w«5c two short syllables," and 
Timayenis, with a studied change of wording, repeats (The Language of the 
Greeks, p. 161) : " Homer almost always makes the vi in the word v16q a short 
syllable"! A rough count made iv ■Kapipyq gives this result: In the Iliad (ed. 
Crusius), forms of vide with short vi, nine (9) ; with long vi, four hundred and 
twenty-two (422); in the Odyssey, short, one (1) ; long, one hundred and seventy- 
seven (177). These figures can be varied slightly by adopting different readings 
in a few places, but the essentials are the same. Such are the men who are to 
teach us how to pronounce Greek ! M. W. H. 



